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examination of the present work has not enabled us to discover in it any 
| thing calculated to prove offensive or dangerous to government, unless the 
decided opposition of the judicious and learned author to the doctrine of con¬ 
tagion, and to the measures based upon that doctrine—sanitary cordons 
isolation, quarantines, &c. be regarded in that light. On these points the Sari 
‘ diman, like many other governments in Europe, appears to be very resolute 
and determined, by making use of its power over the press, to prevent the expres’ 
sion of views different from those which it has thought expedient, from various 
motives, to adopt. Happy would it be if the change of sentiment, relative to 
the mode of propagation of the disease, and to the sanitary measures necessary 
to be employed, which has taken place in the north of Europe, could be looked 
for on the other side of the Alps. Ignorant themselves of truth on the point in 
question, and imposing silence on those capable to enlighten them, the Italian 
governments and the Sardinian, the most despotic and ignorant of all, more 
particularly, are not likely to grant any modifications in their sanitary codes, and 
the disease, should it ever break out in Italy, may, in consequence, be expected 
to occasion the greatest havoc. If the offence of Dr. Mojon consists, as we 
suspect it does, in having expressed sentiments favourable to die opinion of the 
non-contagion of the cholera, he will no doubt find sympathy in France, in this 
country, and in England, where the doctrine he upholds is almost universally- 
adopted,—where the liberty of the press is enjoyed by all classes of society,— 
where the fullest scope is allowed to the exercise of the intellectual faculties, 
and where scientific subjects are discussed without any reference to the par- 
tiality or dislike of government. 

But to return from this digression. Dr. Mojon’s essay has been translated 
into the French and German languages, and may thereby, independently of the 
claims it possesses to our attention from the high reputation of the author, be 
presumed to be worthy a notice in this Journal. Dr. Mojon may also,’ for 
another reason, be regarded as entitled to a hearing on the subject of cholera. 
He must not be classed among those numerous physicians of Italy and else¬ 
where, who have studied the etiology, pathology, and treatment of cholera in 
books, and presume to enlighten the rest of their professional brethren on those 
various points. So far from resting satisfied with information derived in this easy- 
way, he left Genoa and repaired to Paris as soon as he learnt that the cholera 
had made its appearance there, and enjoyed the fullest opportunity to investi- 
gate the causes and nature of the disease in the numerous and crowded hospi- 
tals of that metropolis. Notwithstanding these various recommendations, how¬ 
ever, we doubt whether he will make many proselytes in this or any other’eoun- 
try, inasmuch as his object is to advocate a doctrine which has heretofore enjoyed 
but little popularity among the members of the medical profession—that the effi¬ 
cient cause of cholera consists in animalcule: floating in the atmosphere, and 
which, penetrating into the system through all the pores, situated on the in¬ 
ternal and external surfaces, give rise to the symptoms of the disease. In up¬ 
holding this doctrine. Dr. Mojon has not the pretension to claim credit for 
originality, aware as he is, that a similar view of the cause of cholera has al¬ 
ready been advocated by several modern physicians, by Hahnemann, Lamotte 
heale. See. His object is simply to add to the facts and arguments adduced by 
them, others which, in his opinion, are calculated to give additional weight to 
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versv, the cause of this mortality was finally ascertained to arise from other 
varieties of insects. 


-d. The author describes the localities of that part of India where the dis¬ 
ease is supposed to have originated; its soil, marshes, climate, &c. and thinks 
that from the peculiar nature of the country, as well as from the great number 
of dead bodies allowed to putrify on the banks of the Ganges, there may be pre 
samed to originate swarms of insects capable of acting as the exciting cause of 
the cholera, which he regards as an endemic of that country. 

“ If ’. as he rcmar 1 ks ; we consider 1st, that in 1817, during two consecutive sea¬ 
sons, there reigned along the coast of the gulph of Bengal a very extmo dinsn- 
atmospherical constitution, and that the weather, instead of being «ry warm 
and clear, was, at the commencement, cold and hazy; 2d, that there fell am* 
quantity of ram, at a period when there usually prevails considerable dryness- 

observed for" 1 ‘l" 3 c ‘™ umst:lnce ,h, j re resulted inundations such as had not been 
observed for a long time before, along the Delta of the Ganges; 3d, that the 
niny season was very warm, and the nights cold and windyf 4ti,, and lastlv 
that the crop of rice anil of vegetables generally was, in that rear, very smail- 
if we have regard to all these circumstances, I say, it will no longer appear extra- 
ordinary hat the miasma of the disease, which had heretofore been only e” 

eddeme of' ° c:l,, ‘ cs ’ shou,d *>}’ tllcse cfTects have acquired an unprecedent¬ 
ed degree of development, and passed into ether countries, where meeting 

force anT.h' n °' c,rc “"i , . tan 1 c “ suitable to its development, it increased in 
fa« that d afte^ C prop3 ? ated ' tse ' f as ™ ourselves. No one is ignorant of the 
fact, that after heavy rains, thunderstorms and inundations, swarms of insects 
distances; anil that encountering circumstances favourable 
to their multiplication, they remain there for some time, and thence proceed 
to other places, causing in the inhabitants diseases of a peculiar character.” 


3d. The peculiarity manifested by the disease, of breaking out and raging 
extensively in climates of the most opposite character, and under the most di¬ 
versified degrees of temperature, may he adduced in favour of the animalcular 
doctrine. We are not acquainted with any general cause of disease capable of 
prevailing under those very various circumstances, except the one in question; 
because insects are known to accommodate themselves to every climate, and to 
cveiy temperature. But although the cholera has appeared in countries differ- 
ing greatly in respect to climate; yet it is not less the fact, that it has generally 
been found to increase in summer and decrease in winter. In other words, it 
is influenced in its progress by those circumstances which tend to favour the 
multiplication of insects. It is also modified by changes of temperature which 
take place in any place during the time of its prcvalence-as for example when 
night rams are succeeded by intense heat during the day. Now, we all know, 
that insects increase or diminish in number, that the virulence of their action 
upon animals is modified, in the same season, according to the degree of atmos¬ 
pherical temperature, and that they greatly multiply and become more offensive 
in weather such as we have described. The peculiar property of the disease 
to attack distant places, and leave the intermediate spaces free, is more easily 
accounted for by the supposed agency of insects, than by any other cause; for 
they are known to stop only in places where they discover the existence of 
circumstances requisite for their multiplication; and as these circumstances 
cte generally met with in large and populous towns, and especially in the ha¬ 
bitations of the poor and needy, who are usually regardless of the precepts of 
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hygiene, live in the lowest, least ventilated, and most filthv situation <• 
that the disease prevails there with most intensity, whi e other nlaee's 
tirely exempted, or at least suffer in a less violent degree " C cn - 

4th. It has generally been observed in those places where the eh„, 
reigned in the epidemic form, that previous to its „„!„!!! C , ho,m 
mosphere was hazy, though the sky remained cloudless, and that the 1'° **' 
peared as if deprived of its usual brilliancy. The explanation of thi T ^ 
menon is probably to be derived from laje 

air.and preventing the rays of the sun from producing their orifi^d^ 

Writers and observers of great merit have viewed the large number of insects 
they saw in many places where the cholera has reigned Epidemically 

precursors of the disease. That such swarms of insects have been'found to 
exist in many places-that they have continued to do so for some time to an 

an Hh°?,t ary ’ arC tS ,0 ° We " authcm! “ tcd ‘o he called in question 
and that there may exist swarms of other insects, which though too small to be 

in use 5 ~ M Un r LS,Cd CyC ' ° r *' ith aid of U,e instruments at present 
" 3 Ca F ab,e ° f occaslon ing by their action on the vital organs a va 

betiere ^ Them ' S " 0t 80 'P^P^erous a supposition as some migld perhaps 

belie, e. There appeared two years ago, in Sardinia, a black cloud which 
during a few hours, enveloped the whole island. Through the effect of that 
cloud the crop of wheat was completely destroyed; every”grain being cl, Jed 
and deteriorated. By many it was supposed that this ebud or fog which j 
carried to the island by the south wind, was formed like those which sometime, 
spread o,cr the plains of Africa, and destroy the whole vegetation by an ini 
mensc miss of very minute insects. Writers talk of a yellow dust, aml of fend 
clouds whlch are observed in countries where the cholera prevails, and 1 Icrrmann 
is of opinion that the atmosphere of places visited bv the „„ rf ;i 

-*r •“ '• 

animal mucus. It has also been shown, that during epidemics of cholera ali- 
menmry substances take on the putrefactive process, much sooner than under 
any o her circumstances. Such, at least, has been affirmed to be the case by 
Capplez, Lamotli and Coulier. } 

5th. The prophylactic treatment of cholera may sen e to confirm the truth of 

mended. It hat other measures could be resorted to for the purpose of miard 

ZSot fl0ati " ff in the atm0S P ,1Cre - » against form, 

l„tm' s i' m P tom s of cholera bear a considerable analogy to those of the 
las mentioned diseases; with this difference, however, that the cold and shri 

changes a ffi th”bffiod f bIucnes3 of the skin > “ d the peculiar 

mlt with inAe nth 1 SenCraI1 >' found t0 °« ur » cholera, are not 

met w ,th in the others. The absence of those symptoms probably depend on 

the circumstance, that in cholera the insects which give rise to the dJeaTpe" 
netrate along the trachea and bronchia into the lungs, and demnge the pul- 
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monarj- functions to such a degree, that the process of hematosis is not effect¬ 
ed m a suitable manner, the oxygenation of the blood is not complete, and the 
animal heat remains deficient, while in verminous affections, the exciting cause 
being limited to the gastro-enteriUc system, does not produce the morbid al¬ 
terations depending on the derangement of the respirator)- functions The 
dark colour of the blood in cholera, is not caused by the abundant secretion of 
sero-mucous fluid which takes place in that disease, for in other complaints 
evacuations equally profuse of a similar substance, take place without being foil 
lowcd by a corresponding change in the blood. Morgagni states, that he lost 
sixteen pounds of serous fluid in the course of twelve hours; and yet his blood 
is not said to have undergone the alterations noticed in cholera. 

7th. The treatment found most appropriate in cholera, lends support to the 
doctnne which ascribes this disease to the action of minute insects. Calomel, 
tartar emetic, opium, cajeput oil, spirit of turpentine, ether, camphor, hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, ice, castor oil, are regarded as heroic anthelmintic remedies, 
and have all been employed with more or less success in cholera. If notwith¬ 
standing the use of these remedies, the cure is not effected, this must be attri¬ 
buted to some peculiarity of constitution or temperament in the individual af¬ 
fected, to the intensity of the attack, or to other circumstances depending on 
the nature of the climate, localities, &c. Hence leeches, the lancet, warm.dry 
and irritating frictions, blisters, sinapisms, baths, and many other external reme¬ 
dies do not succeed in cholera, otherwise than by remedying to the secondary- 
symptoms of complication, which may occur during the course of an attack, 
and not by removing the efficient cause of the disease, which appears to be the 
result of an irritation, and not of inflammation. 


8th. The appearances discovered on dissection may also be adduced in favour 
of the theory in question. In many cases, no changes from the healthy condi¬ 
tion, sufficient to account for the symptoms, can be discovered. The redness 
which is sometimes noticed in the gastro-enteritic mucous membrane, is the re¬ 
sult of a preexisting chronic inflammation, or indicates a purely congestive state 
of the vessels. The most constant phenomenon observed, consists of minute 
spots situated on the lining membrane of the alimentary tube, of the tongue, 
throat, &c. and imparting to the finger a sensation analogous to that produced 
by grains of sand. These spots were discovered by Jahrn, of Berlin, who 
examined them with the aid of the microscope, to be vesicular, and filled with 
a limpid fluid. It is very probable that these minute eminences are produced 
by choleriferous insects, in the same way as those in which are found the 
-fatnu scabic Professor Germac has ascertained, from microscopic injections 
of the vessels of the intestinal coats, that the substance employed, penetrates 
into the glands of Brunner and Peyer, but never into the choleric globules. 
By scraping off, with the back of a scalpel, the mucus adhering to the internal 
surface of the intestines, we discover the above-mentioned glands. They arc 
of a pale-red colour, a circumstance which causes them to be easily distin¬ 
guished from the choleric globules, as these are always of a deep red hue, analo- 
gous to that observed on skin deprived of its cuticle by means of a freshly ap- 
plied blister. J 1 


9 *‘ , Dr ' Martin, of Vienna, affirms, that he has observed on the skin of seve- 
fat choleric patients, miliary eminences analogous to those found on the intes- 
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tinal mucous membrane. Individuals placed under the influence of the , 
miasma, have sometimes become affected with pruritus ' r . h0 Wlc 

and face, and very minute vesicles of the sa^paT ^e fofThis d ^ ^ 
were not,ced at the Hospital St Louis, of Paris, bv Alibert L etr" 111 '" 
Poisseux. At Warsaw, a cutaneous disease was observed bvHnrhl , 
ceived from him the denomination, of Herpes zoslcr and er/« £nu L / 
bor f , Hoyssclden, Payer, and 

cholera bears analogy to the measles. Alibert found that the em D Z oe 
someumes at the commencement, and in other instances - LT 
the disease. The granules, he states, are * 

the size of veiy small millet seeds. Thev are hin-hlv nr, • ' ’ d of 

found on ,1, nh„,, f«n. """ 

among females. Thesegranulesareprobably produced by Umsamecause C ut| m ° n 

delicacy ofst.cture of the latter, and tie 
10th. The sweating sickness which prevailed at the same time win, i T 
m several towns of France, evidently depended on the same cause L L laUc” 

on t,,c inttrnai > - 

produced on that membrane by 

centration of the sero-mucous fluids take place on the intern ’ r " d , co "' 
arise the vomiting, diarrhea, dry sl in L In ,1 • ?"*** » h '"“ 

contrary, the movement of fte °" ““ 

pempiration and other symptoms which charactSz'c that ^scase Pr0fU “ 
" c have now offered an outline of Dr. Mojon’s views relative tn - 

cholera, and stated briefly the facts and arguments by which he e 1 Ca “ SC 

sustain them. We ought, perhans nevt tn ntr " h endeavours ,0 

. • ° P crna P s » next to oiler his sentiments on the anhiert nf 

quarantines, sanitary cordons, &c. Hut bv so dninn- ... i ,, * leslb J ect01 

tide much beyond its proper limits Besidcs ' ^, , 

P ‘ . ; ‘ h0SC P rccaut) onary measures are not entitled to any confidence 

creatures of the family of insects or to vcrv min, ] conta S lons to organic living 
bably refuse to adopt my opinion rcspeetil ,h' P : ‘ ras { tc ."'° r ™. P™- 

the Asiatic cholera. But I wish »hem to reiJLv ,n ? contagiuus character of 
theirs only in this, that cholera appears to met 1 ’ ' h - at “"‘mient difiersfrom 
monads, transmissible of transportable bvn™! f a° m ' he act ' on o( " in S cd 
great distances; while the insects^which lodZ * $* atl ? os P h cre, to very 
gious character are not supplied with 1 d scases of a strictly conta- 

bcing transported except bv means n f« l^i\ "r aI * e co, ' sec l ,,em Iy incapable of 
selves, anil through* the medFmn^of^whh-hbji? 1 ' 8 ’ to *“<* l 1 'ey attach them- 
Admitting this, we shall he led tn r > n .’ ,e ^ , can transmit the contagion, 
winged insects; and non-rnfasmatic mdajie^a^the*'r* ^ ° f 

tute of wings. The first reauitv* in -v * 1 ie • CSU l ol,lcr insects desti- 
h nrst require, ,n cities, precautionary measures of an hygi- 
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cnlc character only, while the second call for quarantines 
the frontiers, isolation,” &c. * 


sanitary cordons on 


We need hardly remark, that the arguments adduced by Dr. Mojon are con¬ 
jectural, and that though they may, to a certain extent, lend assistance to the 
establishment of the ammalcular doctrine, they do not place it beyond the reach 

of doubt. Nor can we say much more of many of his facts. Some of them do 

not appear to be sufficiently well-authenticated to merit the confidence he be 
stows upon them; others are merely conjectural, or have been contradicted by 
subsequent experience! while others again have a very slight bearing on, or a 
very distant analogy with, the question under consideration. Those which re¬ 
late to the prophylactic and medical treatments of cholera must be viewed as 
particularly objectionable! because experience has taught us to place greater 
reliance on the means he represents as only useful to combat secondary svmp- 
toms, and to reject most of those on which he is deposed to depend for the 
treatment of the disease, or for guarding against its attack. The deduction drawn 
from die greater disposition, in alimentary substances, to assume the putrefac¬ 
tive process, is of no avail, because the fact has been disproved by subsequent 
experiments. And as regards that drawn from die diseases of animals and trees 
being produced by insects, it may be remarked, that in all the instances of the 
kind which are on record, the presence of the latter was proved, by ocular 
demonstration, not inferred, to have been the cause of the mischief! and until 
an equally satisfactory proof of their existence in the atmosphere during the 
prevalence of cholera is offered, their agency in the production of that disease 
may admit of some doubt. 


Notwithstanding this, however, we must once more express a favourable opi¬ 
nion of the industry, ingenuity, and taste displayed by tile author in the collec¬ 
tion of his materials and the preparation of the present essay—of the great 
learning lie has manifested, and of the variety of interesting information he lias 
embodied in a narrow compass. If ever the animalcular doctrine becomes pre¬ 
dominant, Dr. Mojon may justly pride himself on having greatly contributed to 
that result. We have said, that so far as we are able to judge, the doctrine in 
question has not yet been proved to be entitled to the entire confidence of the 
profession. But while saying this, we repeat, that we are far from joining in 
sentiment with those who regard it as merely fanciful, and even as absurd and 
unworthy of notice. Unfortunately no theory heretofore proposed to account 
for the production and phenomena of cholera can be regarded as free from ob¬ 
jections, and to the partisans of one doctrine, the others appear just as fanciful 
and ridiculous as the animalcular theory may appear to its opponents. A care¬ 
ful examination of those various theories will, we have no doubt, show the cor¬ 
rectness of Dr. Mojon’s opinion: an opinion which by the way has also been 
expressed by a distinguished physician of this country, Professor Drake of Cin¬ 
cinnati, that the animalcular theory will serve to explain several points in tile 
history of the epidemic, quite as successfully as, if not better than, any of the 
more generally received ones. This circumstance, though it may not be suffi¬ 
cient to insure to the doctrine in question a preference over every other, must 
necessarily, and independently of the fact that it is supported by several dis¬ 
tinguished writers, entitle it to great respect in the mind of every reasonable 
and unprejudiced physician. 

No. XXIV.— August, 1833. 
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